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ABSTBACT 

The effects of sodeling and instructions on 
self -disclosure vere investigated. High school students (ll»5a) vere 
presented with a no n -disclosing nodel contrasted vith a 
highly -disclosing nodel and with a no-aodel condition, and verbal 
instructions that either did not elaborate on self-disclosure, 
described it as a virtue (« positive"! or indicated it vas an 
undesirable trait (Knegatlve**) • Subjects vere aasigned to one of nine 
treataent conditions. They listened to the instructions and/or 
audiotaped aodel appropriate to their condition and then audiotaped 
their responses to the identical guestioas ani^vered by the aodel. 
Behavioral ratings of self-disclosure on >these audiotapes served as 
the criterion variable for the study. A 3 X 3 analysis of variance, 
indicated that the level of disclosure of the aodel affected the 
Sttbiects* disclosure. The aanipulation of the instruqtioxis variable 
indicated increased disclosure for the positive instructional 
conditions but shoved no decrease for the negative condition. 
(Authorl ! 
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ABSTRACT 

This study involved sn attempt to Influence self-disclosure through'^' 
the presentation of (a) a non-dlscloslng model contrasted with a highly-* 
disclosing model and with a no-model condition, and (b) verbal Instruc- 
tlons that either did not elaborate on self-disclosure, described 'it as a 
virtue ("positive") or Indicated It was an undesirable trait ("negative")/ 

Fifty- four high school students, an equal number of males and females, 
were asslgne«l to one of nine treatment conditions. Students listened to 
the Instructions and/or audlotaped model appropriate to their condition 
and then audlotaped their responses to the Identical questions answered by 
the model. Behavioral ratings of self -disclosure on these* audiotapes 
served as the criterion variable for the study. 

A 3 X 3 Analysis of Variance Indicated that the level of disclosure 
of the model affected the subjects* disclosure <£< .05). The manipulation 
of the Instructions variable Indicated Increased disclosure for the positive 
Instructional conditions but showed no decrease for the negative condition. 
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The Effects of Modeling and Instructions pn 
Self**Dl8clo8ure of Uv^h School Students 

Self-disclosure » by Its very nature* Is closely tied to the counsel^ 
* lug relationships In order to help clients resolve concerns* counselors 
first need to be given access > through client self ••disclosure, to their . 
clients* thoughts and feelings. 

Efforts have recently been made to Investigate methods of Increasing 
.the amount of self-disclosure by clients or experimental subjects. Two 
methods of IncVeaalng self -disclosure have been well doctnnented In the 
research literature: (a) Instructions requesting disclosure (Green & 
Marlatt, 1972; Masters and Branch, 1969; Stone & Got lib, 1975; Schelderer, 
1977), and (b) modeling of self-disclosure (Myrlck, 1969; Sarazon, . Ganzer, 
» & Singer* 1972; Stone & Stebblns, 1975; Stone & Gotllb, 1975; Schelderer, 

1977). 

Studies directly comparing Instructions and modeling have been Inconclu- 
sive In determining the relative power of the two techniques. Doster (1972) 
found Instructions to be more facilltatlve, while Green and Marlatt (1972) 
and vnialen (1966) found the roost powerful technique to be a combination of 
Instructions and modeling. 

The present study was designed to assess the effects of modeling and 
Instructions upon the self. -disclosure of high school students. It is unique 
In both the population addressed and in the inclusion of presumed "response 
Inhibitors" as well as "response facilitators." 
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Specifically, the study tested the effects of three types of audip*^ 
, taped model: (a) a "positive" model who disclosed at high levels in response 
to the. same questions later asiced the subjects, (b) a "negative" model who 
disclosed nothing at all, and (c) a no-model control. . 

« 

On the instructions variable, there were «lso three levels: (a) 
general instructions including a "positive" statement about the virtues of 
' 6eljf--dl8clo8ure» (b) general Instructions Including a ^^negatlve*' statement 
about self-disclosure as an undesirable trait, and (c) minimal Instructions 
with no reiparks concerning the virtues or undesirable aspects of disclosure. 

It was hypothesized that the "positive" conditions of both Independent 
variables would stimulate greater self-dlsdosuxe than the control conditions. 

9 

Also, it was. expected that the "negative" conditions would serve fc^nhlbit 
responding to levels below the control conditions. I 

Itethod 

Subjects ^ 

Fifty-four volunteer subjects were selected from five 11th and 12th 
grade "Introduction to Psychology" classes at Forest Park High School, . 

. The 8ubje:ts ranged from 16 to 18 years of age. An even 
number, of males and females participated in the study. Subjects, blocked 
on sex, were randomly assigned to one of nine treatment conditions. 
Procedure 

The procedures employed In this study were based on those of Stone and 
Gotlib (1975). Individual appointments were arranged for each subject. 
Upon reporting for their appointment, subjects were given three index cards, 
labeled "school life," "social life," and "family life." The experimenter 
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then played tl ^ audlotaped Instructions appropriate for the subject's 
treatment g^oupv 

Instructional conditions * There were two sets of Instructions 
("positive" snd "negative") in addition to a minlnal instructions control 
condition. The instructions were based in large part on those eiq>loyed by' 
Green snd Hiarlatt (1972) and Stone and Gotlih (1973). In each set of 
instructions, examples of the target behavior were excluded to reduce 
confounding with the modeling condition. 

^ The instructions used In the mlnlmgl instructions condition were as ; 
follows: 

Everyone talks about high school students and what they are 
like but few, people have actually tried to find out anything 
from the students themselves. We are interested in getting 
an Idea of how students feel about certain areas which confront 
all of us. We thought the best way to find out how students 
feel about aertaln areas would be to ask them to talk. Your 
Instructions are to talk Into the tape recorder for the next 
twelve minutes concerning what you think about your school 
experiences, your family, and your social life. 
' The following audlotaped statement comprised the posit ive instructions 
condition: 

Many psychologists believe there is a relationship between a 
healthy personality and talking about oneself freely to others. 
An inability to disclose oneself to others may be the cause of 
Internal conflicts, anxieties, frustrations, boredom, neuroses, ' 
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and psychoses. Many of us assume roles which do not really 
depict our real selves* Alienatlon»from one's rei|l self not 
only arresf s ^^ersonal growth, but It also ten is to make a 
. farce out of one's relationships with people* 

This statement was followed by the identical instruction given to the minimal 

instructions group and by one additional sentence: 

c 

When we'say we want you to talk about %mat you thiak concerning 
tfiese areas, this means we want you to concentrate on verbalizing ' 
your ideas, emotions, reactions, and respqnses concerning these 
areas. 

The following audiotaped statement represented the negative instructions 
condition: 

People who talk about themselves and their true feelings are 
frequently thought of as being egotistical, self-centered, 
conceited, and, in some cases, just plain strange. Psychologists 
feel that people who dominate a conversation by talking about 
themselves are perhaps slightly maladjusted tnd, very likely, 
borese It Is probably better If we do not dls lose everything 
about ourselves to otherr. 

This statement was followed by the Instruction given to the minimal ins true- 

tlons group and by the additional statement on specificity that had also 

been given to the positive instructions group. 

Modeling condition . Following the audiotaped instructions, subjects 

were presented with one of three possible levels of the modeling condition. 

One third of the subjects received no model whatsoever. The remaining subjects 
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were told, "In brSer to give you additional information, a tape 1 
'segnent of a previous subject will be provided*" The "positive " mudeling 
condition consisted of a six ninute audiotape of what was purported to be 
a male high school student (actually a thirty-three year old male> responding 
to the sane topics that the subject would later address* The model in the 
positive conditicva was very highly self -disclosing. Including many positive 
and negative feelings about the desijgnated topics* In the "negative" 
modeling condition, also a six-minute audiotape, the model was essentially 
non-disclosing* He expressed facts but no personal opinions os feelings* 

After listening to the instructions and, where appropriate, a model, 
stibjects were assured of anonymity and were asked if they ^ad any questions* 
Answers to questions repeated relevant parts of the Instructions* 

Each subject was told to begin talking about the topic on the first 
index card. The subjects were informed that every four minutes the experi- 
menter would knock on the door to, indicate they should talk about the next 
ectopic* After it minutes had passed, the experimenter entered the room and 
told subjects to stop talking e 
Measure 

Haymes' (1971) technique - for obtaining a behavioral measure of self- 
disolosure was employed as the criterion variablse In summary^ the scoring 
procedure involves rating^ the audiotapes by assigning (a) two points to 
first person references Involving disclosures of emotions,^ needs > self- 
awareness » or fantaslest and (b) one point to disclosures of the same types ' 
when they are^reflexlve> third person references* 

Two raters jwere trained In Haymes* (1971) sc^le for rating self- 
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disclosure* Interrater reliability was assessed using three minute saotples 

I 

from nine subject tapes, one from each experimental' condition. The obtained 

5,. • 

intfrrater reliability was r, • .85. After completion* of the reliability 
check, one rater scored all the tapes. EMh tape was rated in 30 second 
intervals for 12 minutes (four minutes on each topic) . . In any 30 second 
segment^ only the score for the maximally dlaclosing statement was used. The 
rater was unaware of the purpose and design of the study. - e 

Results • ' , 

■ ■ <i ' • . 

Initially, a 3 x 3 x 2 MOVA (instructions x modeling x sex) was 'carried 

out oA the collected dati.. Since neither the main effect for sex nor any 

Interaction involving sex were ^und statistically significant; the .analysis 

* * ♦ 

was collapsed on the sex variable.^ 
♦ 

The 3x3 ANOVA» testing the effects of the modeling and Instructions 

treatment » Is summarised in Table fl; Significant main effects for modeling 

and Instructions were obtained. No interaction between modeling and Instruct* 

tions was evidenced « Table 2 presents the means and standard deviations for 

* 

each cell and the grand means for each condition* 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Insert Table 2 about here 



Since significance was obtained for both conditions, a Tukey post hoc 
test for Honestly Significant Difference^ vHSD) was carried out on the 
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nodeling and. instructions treatii»nts. All three oc ellng groups were found 
to be significantly different from one another (£<.05)! the positive^ '. * 
feodellng cohditlbn self-disclosing mpre than the no-modellug group, which 

T — — — ^ 

exceeded the negative modeling treatment in disclosure* 

(hily one comparison of Instructional condition means was statistically 
different: the positive instruc^ipn group disclosed" nore than the minimal 
instructions group e 

Discussion L . 

The effects of modeling and^ .instructions upon the self-disclosure of 
high school students were assessed in this study. As had been hypothesised, 
the effects of modeling Were found to be either inhibiting or facilitating, 
depending upon the typ« of model emplqyed. ' the > "negative," non-disclosing, 
model suppressed -self-disclosure to levels beiow the np-model grotq;>. Corres- 
pondingly, the "positive," highly-disclosing, model encouraged greater * 
disclosure than the no-model group. • ^ 

The anticipated effect of positive and negative instructions was not 
obtained. The Inclusion of the virtues or undesirable aspects o^ self- > f 
disclosure did not significantly effect the amount of subject disclosure. 
Across each of the modeling treatments, there was very little difference 
b.etween the disclosure of the positive and negative instructional groups ^ 
(Table 2). • . . 

The significant difference that was found between positive instructions 
and minimal instructions was likely attributable to a difference in degree of 
Specificity (Stone & Gotllb, 1975). Both positive and negative instructions 
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groups wjire enc ouraged "to cOboentr^t^ on,^rerball^lng your ideae, enotionp; 1 f 

. ' • ' ••*' s ' • ♦ ' * . . * • ' 

CeactloM* and responaee." The utnlnal HnatrucCton^ group were, unexj^oaed 

to* this specific description of the criterion behavior./ The finding th^t 

the negatiye instruction group's nean for self "disclosure ^as higher 

(although not significantly higher) than the minimal instr^Qtibn control 

group tends to aupport the power of , the specii^lcity of instructions* That 

%is» despite infonriktion' about the undesirability 5f self-'dljBol.osure, subjects 

Who were given more sj^ecific directions tended to disclose at higher levels. 

, Further researchg enploylnl designs able to separate the effects of 



instructional spe^i^ficity from the positive/negative. instructional set^ is 
needede The power of the^ attempt to inttoduce a positive dr negative' set 
might also be increased by plieing this discussion immediately prio^ to the 

experimental task* itself. In the pree^ent study » the attempt to influence 

* * * / . ♦ 

the values set of the subjects may have been 'presented too ^acly^f^ailowing ^ 
for the subsequent instructions to overcome any imniediate effect «of^ the 
positive or negative aet^ ' ^ . 4 s 

Another ppssible direction f this research would empXqy a modej^lng and 
instruction design upon subjects delected because of tb:.Jr [tested, attltjlMl^s^ 
toward self-disclosure. For example, if individuals who hold negative ' ' 
feelings about self-disclosure (i*c*t perceive disclosure as undesirable) 
could be easily influenced to disclose through TOdels and specific ludtruction^ 
this would effectively substantlaj^e the potency of such procedures « 

Until such additional research is accomplished^ however^ WSe are left 
with the tentative Indications provided by the present study that: (a) high 
School students^ self-disclosure can be facilitated by a disclosing model, and 
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<b) >n Inscruction Intended to entourage either positive' or negative 
•feelings concerning the value of disclosure' has no apparent effect on high 
school stuldents* self-disclosure. These results bring to nind the adage, 
"Do'as Lsay and ^ot as I do." 'Based on the present data, such advice will; 
produce the desired results only If what^ is said is specific and if wiiat |is 
done is consistent with what is said. 
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Footnotes 



Hhis research Is based on the seni&r author's doctoral 
dissertation in Counselor Education at the University of Cincinnati. 
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Table 1 

Two-Way Analysis of Variance Sunmary 
Table for Modeling by Instructions 



Source* _ v 


df 


MS 


F 


Modeling 


2 


34*4.80 


31.18 


Instructions 


2 


43.63 


3.94 


Modeling X Instructions 


4 


.:>2 


.05 


Error 


45 


11.06 




Total 


53 







p 
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Instructions 



Table 2 

Means and Standard Deviations for 
Self 'Disclosure by Modeling 
.and Instructions Conditions 



Modeling Condition 



Grand Means 
Instructions 



Positive 
Model 



Negative 
Model 



No 
Model 



Condition 


M 




Mjr SD 


M 


SD 




Positive 


11.67 


5.59 


3.17 2.67 


6.33 


3.64 


7.06 


Negative 


11.17 

t 


3.53 


2.17 1.35 


5.50 


1.71 


6.28 


Minimal 


8.83 


2.79 


.50 .76 


2.83 


2.73 


4.05 


Grand Means 














Modeling 


V 


8 


1.95 


4. 


89 
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